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POTASH SALTS 
SULPHATE of AMMONIA 
NITRATE of SODA 
NITROGANIC TANKAGE 


(Activated Sludge) 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


1850—1947 Importers £ 


PERUVIAN BIRD GUANO, FISH MEAL 
BONE MEAL, TANKAGE, BLOOD 
NITROGENOUS 


97 Years of Garuion 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 


271 Madison Avenue, New York 
BALTIMORE ® CHICAGO * SAVANNAH * BUENOS AIRES 
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Ammonia 


makes better 


Circular 185, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, cites these five advantages of ammonia 


for the neutralization of acid phosphate. 


More than a thousand tons a week of 


CSC anhydrous ammonia is now produced 





by the new Dixie Chemical Division at 
Sterlington, Louisiana. 


The greater part of this production is 
being used by the farmer after conversion 
into fertilizer by Gulf Coast manufacturers. 





DIXIE CHEMICAL DIVISION, COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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You get 
MORE than 
Fertilizer Bags 











Bemis Multiwall Bags are supplied in all types 
. valve or open mouth... pasted or sewn. 





WHEN YOU BUY 


BEMIS 
ULTIWALLS 


You have the facilities of ‘America’s No. 1 
Bag Maker” working for you. 

You have the Bemis chemists and engineers 
testing for you to assure strong, protective 
multiwall bags that are uniform in quality no 
matter how many millions are turned out 
each year. 

You have Bemis representatives who are 
trained to look for things that run up costs 
in your packaging operations and to offer 
practical suggestions for savings. 

You have the benefits of a nation-wide sales 
and service organization — one of the largest 
and most experienced in the industry. 

These extra benefits are some of the reasons 
why many fertilizer manufacturers prefer to 
buy their bags from Bemis. They find it pays 
to have ‘‘The Bemis Habit.” 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. e EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. ¢ MOBILE, ALA. * SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ¢ ST. HELENS, ORE. ¢ WILMINGTON, CALIF. 


Baltimore « Boise « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo nies 
Charlotte « Chicago « Denver «¢ Detroit « Houston 
Indianapolis ¢ Kansas City e Los Angeles « Louisville 
Memphis « Minneapolis 





New Orleans « New York City e¢ Norfolk 
Omaha e Oklahoma City e Orlando ¢ Pittsburgh 
St. Louis ¢ Salina e Salt Lake City 

Seattle « Wichita & 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 








FACTORIES 


Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. Pierce, Fla. 
Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cuba Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Cayce, S. C. Henderson, N.C. Savannah, Ga. 
Chambly Canton, Montgomery, Ala. Searsport, Maine 
Quebec, Can. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. South Amboy, N. J. 
Charleston, S.C. Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Wilmington, N. C. 


Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mass. 





50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


xandria, Va. | Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 
Aro Md. _ Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. National Stockyards, Ill. Savannah, Ga. 
Carteret, N. J. | Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Charleston, S.C. Henderson,N.C. Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. 





Cleveland, Ohio Laurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 


SALES OFFICES 
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MURIATE OF POTASH 


To provide the maximum of this important 
plant food we are operating full capacity at 
Trona . . . 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 





THREE ELEPHANT 


im BORAX _- 


O86. U.S. PAT. OFF. RES. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Agricultural authorities have shown that a 
lack of Boron in the soil can result in deficiency 
diseases which seriously impair the yield and 
quality of crops. 


When Boron deficiencies are found, follow 
the recommendations of your local County 
Agent or State Experimental Stations. 





AMERICAN POTASH &. CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


122 EAST 42nd STREET “s NEW YORK CITY 
231 S, LA SALLE STREET 214 WALTON BUILDING 609 S. GRAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 


‘Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America” 
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In 
ENSOL 


SPENCER NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


You Get 
\\ irRoGEN 


TO THE 


| Nth vecree 


To Tenths—yes, even hundredths of a percent, the nitro- 
gen content of ‘“SPENSOL” is checked by skilled chemists 
to insure a finer quality, HI-NITROGEN solution. 


SPENSOL GIVES YOU FOUR BIG ADVANTAGES 





1. MORE NITROGEN PER DOLLAR 


The high nitrogen content of 
SPENSOL makes it your best se- 
Section for profitable mixing. 


2. HIGHER NITROGEN CONTENT 


The high nitrogen content of 
SPENSOL makes it your best 
source of fertilizer nitrogen — for 


— efficient mixing. 
i conten — 


~ - 





3. EASIER MIXING 


SPENSOL is easy to use, making 

a well-conditioned fertilizer that 
cures more quickly and has better 
storing quality. 


4. LESS LABOR 


SPENSOL flows untouched by hu- 
man hands directly from tank to 
mixer—no hand labor required for 
handling or storage. 


($PENCER SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PRE TN Executive and Sales Offices: Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Works: Pittsburg, Kansas 
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COMPOSITION OF SPENSOL (SPENCER NITROGEN SOLUTIONS) 














Ammonium Anhydrous Water Total Nitrate Ammonia 
Nitrate Ammonia Nitrogen Nitrogen Nitrogen 
% bed % % 
SPENSOL A 65.0 21.7 13.3 40.6 11.36 29.24 
SPENSOL B 55.5 26.0 18.5 40.8 9.62 31.18 
SPENSOL C 66.8 16.6 16.6 37.0 11.65 25.35 
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Control Problems in the Fertilizer 
Industry’ 


By S. F. THORTON 


Director, Chemical Control and Farm Service Department, 
F. S. Royster Guano Company, Norfolk, Va. 


Chemical control is a well established and 
necessary part in fertilizer production. It is 
the ‘‘eye”’ of the fertilizer factory. No factory 
can afford to be very far away from a control 
laboratory. 

In the fertilizer factory, chemical control is 
concerned primarily with efficiency of pro- 
duction and control of quality. Meeting the 
requirements of State control laws is a neces- 
sary part of this work but by no means its 
basic purpose. 

Effective production control means getting 
good samples from the factory and getting the 
analytical results back to the factory promptly. 
This is the real problem in chemical control 
work in the fertilizer industry and the end 
toward which all efforts are directed. 

Specific problems are almost too numerous 
to mention and entirely too numerous to 
discuss in detail in the short time available 
today. Only a few of the problems that, at 
the moment, appeal to me as the more im- 
portant ones can be considered. 


Laboratory Facilities—Promptness in re- 
porting results is a primary requirement of 
good chemical control work. Each day and 
often each hour that results are delayed, 
decreases their value. 

This requirement for speed is a dominant 
consideration in all plans for the control 





_* A paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association of American Fertilizer 
Control Officials, Washington, D. C., October 21, 
1947, 


laboratory—its location, its equipment, its 
staff and its plan of operation. It makes fora 
physical plant and a plan of operation quite 
different from that found in the usual State 
control laboratory. 

A good example of such differences is the 
common practice in the industry control 
laboratory of having each day’s work com- 
plete in itself. Samples received in the morn- 
ing are completed and reported out before the 
laboratory closes in the afternoon. 

New Matertals.—In recent years many new 
fertilizer materials have been added to the list 
of those in common use in the fertilizer fact- 
ory. A few examples of such materials are 
ammonium nitrate, aqua and anhydrous 
ammonia. ammonia solutions, urea and con- 
centrated superphosphate. 

Many of these new materials are concen- 
trated in nature, and are more or less unknown 
quantities in their chemical reactions and 
physical properties in fertilizer mixtures. 
Their use has greatly increased the need for 
thorough mixing and curing and has greatly 
added to the complexity of the problem of 
sampling and analysis. 

Concentrated Mixtures.—Fertilizers now are 
largely mixtures of highly purified chemicals. 
Such mixtures require quite different handling 
in the factory and laboratory from that re- 
quired by the 1-8-1 and 2-8-2 of earlier times. 
Mixing and sampling, especially, must be done 
with greatest care. 

Segregation.—Present day fertilizer mix- 
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tures contain large quantities of concentrated 
chemicals of distinctly different physical prop- 
erties. This is especially true when the 
mixture is such that no ordinary grade super- 
phosphate, or only a small quantity ,has been 
used. 

Even a casual examination of such mixtures 
will show that segregation is a serious problem. 
This is true whether we think of the pile in the 
factory, the bag on the farm, or the can or 
bottle in the laboratory. 

Reversion.—Loss of available phosphoric 
acid through the process known as reversion 
has always been a serious problem in chemical 
control work. Present greatly increased use 
of ammonia, ammonia solutions, cyanamide, 
magnesium oxide, limestone and other alkaline 
materials in the fertilizer mixture has aggra- 
vated this problem. It is something that has 
to be watched every hour of every day. 

Secondary and Minor Plant Nutrients.— 
When fertilizers were made largely from low- 
grade waste materials, the content of secondary 
and minor plant nutrient elements could 
safely be left to chance. Now we are fast 
arriving at the point where these must be 
added and controlled much like nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. 

This means added work for the control 
laboratory and new problems, for often very 
small amounts of materials are involved and 
methods of analysis are not as dependable as 
we would like. Borax is an example that illus- 
trates both these points. 


State Control Laws.—There may be some 
who will be surprised that compliance with the 
provisions of State control laws is classed as a 
problem that worries the industry control 
laboratory but I doubt that any such will be 
found here. The fertilizer industry in the 
United States operates under the supervision 
of 47 separate and distinct State control laws. 
No two of these laws are exactly alike and 
seldom do we find any two close together even 
in their principal provisions. 

Not only is there this lack of uniformity in 
the requirements of the various State laws, but 
there is also an equal lack of consistency in the 
details of law enforcement. And rules, regu- 
lations and enforcement procedures are as 
important as the law itself. 

The sampling technique, for example, varies 
all of the way from the casual taking of a pint 
of fertilizer out of a few sacks by an inexper- 
ienced man paid a few dollars a week for a 
few weeks’ work to the use of the Indiana 
sampler by an experienced man who is a 
full-time staff member, just as are the chemists 
or other technically trained men. In the same 


way, laboratory facilities range from the large, 
elaborately equipped and staffed institution 
handling 6,000 to 8,000 samples a year to the 
small place that receives only a few dozen 
samples each year and is staffed and equipped 
accordingly. 

When it comes to tolerances, there is a 
variation from no allowance at all to 5 per 
cent of the total value of the goods. Penalties, 
likewise, vary from none at all to double the 
invoice value of the fertilizer for even minor 
deficiencies. 

Complete uniformity between States is not 
practical and probably not even desirable. 
Greater uniformity than now exists, however, 
is both practical and desirable. It is a worthy 
goal and deserving of the best efforts of your 
Association. 

Sampling and Analysis.—The words “‘sam- 
pling” and “analysis” just about cover the 
techniques in chemical control. For this 
reason they include a large share of the 
problems in this work. 

In the early days of chemical control work, 
it appears that sampling was not a very 
troublesome problem. Almost any reasonable 
procedure seemed to give satisfactory results, 

On the other hand, analytical procedure 
was the big problem. Methods used in dif- 
ferent laboratories often varied widely and 
many methods had not attained a satisfactory 
degree of perfection. 

Results from different laboratories fre- 
quently failed to check, even for the more 
common determinations like nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash. This situation is 
presented in a dramatic, although greatly 
exaggerated, form on the cover of the Sonz 
Book of the A.O.A.C. recently reproduced in 
the August 15, 1947, issue of the Association’s 
Journal, and representing Connecticut, North 
Carolina and Indiana as having obtained 
nitrogen results of 8.47 per cent, 27.82 per cent 
and 0.31 per cent respectively, or an average 
of 12.20 per cent on a material with a theoret- 
ical nitrogen content of 12.20 per cent. 

Today the situation is quite different. Work 
in the fertilizer laboratory is greatly improved. 
In our own organization, for example, we have 
several hundred occasions each year to check 
with other laboratories—between our own, 
with those operated by other units of the 
fertilizer industry, and with many State 
control laboratories. Cases of serious dis- 
agreement between results for nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash are so rare as to be 
almost negligible in importance. 

This highly favorable situation exists in 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Use of Anhydrous Ammonia as 


a Source of Nitrogen 


By Dr. W. B. ANDREWS 
Associate Agronomist, Agricultural Experiment Station, State College, Mississippi 


VER 200,000 acres of corn and cotton 
were fertilized with anhydrous ammonia 
during this year, 1947. Over 400 oper- 

ators, all without prior experience, have ap- 
plied anhydrous ammonia without serious 
difficulties. The experimental data and equip- 
ment recommendations were presented to 
farmers on March 7th, at which time no 
equipment was available and little ammonia 
was promised. 

The use of anhydrous ammonia moved 
quickly into the delta of Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, and it is now spreading into the hill 
sections of Mississippi. I understand that it 
is in the process of getting a start in Alabama, 
Florida, and some of the Middle Western 
States. The acreage which will be fertilized 
with anhydrous ammonia next year promises 
to run well into the millions. 

The farmer’s equipment for applying am- 
monia was made in local shops, and ammonia 
was supplied to all who asked for it. The 
shortage of solid sources of nitrogen, nodoubt, 
was largely responsible for the immediate ac- 
ceptance of anhydrous ammonia by a few 
enterprising farmers. The success of these 
farmers in handling anhydrous ammonia, no 
doubt, was responsible for about 400 farmers 
using it. 


Cost of Equipment 

The cost of the equipment required to 
apply ammonia is approximately as follows: 
"TTACLOR OGUIBIBERE 5 56555 hdc aye.e Fs seen $250 to $400 
Trailer tank (1080 gallons)............. $500 tc $600 

The tractor tank and the trailer tank may 
also be used for butane or propane where 
these are used in flame cultivation. 

For details in construction of the equip- 
ment, the reader is referred to Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 448 
on Ammonia, 1947, or to a book, Fertilizer 
and Manures by the author of this paper. 


Properties of Anhydrous Ammonia 
Anhydrous ammonia is a gas which is com- 
pressed to a liquid for handling in commerce. 





* An address to the Fall Meeting of The National 
Fertilizer Association, Atlanta, Ga., November 12, 1947, 





Its pressure varies with temperature, and at 
100° F. it has a pressure of 197 pounds per 
square inch. 

When applied to the soil, ammonia com- 
bines with the clay and organic matter to 
form solids. It is necessary that ammonia be 
covered as it is applied to prevent its loss into 





W. B. Andrews 


the air. So long as nitrogen in the soil is in 
the ammonium form, it is not leachable. 

In fertile, well aerated soils ammonia is 
converted into nitrates within four to six 
weeks in warm weather. The rate of nitrifica- 
tion is slower in poor soils, wet soils, heavy 
soils, and during cold weather. 


Factors Determining Use of Ammonia 

The factors which will determine whether 
or not anhydrous ammonia will be used when 
other sources of nitrogen are available are 
(1) cost; (2) adaptation to machine applica- 
tion; (3) adaptability to application on a serv- 
ice basis; (4) ease of application at a uniform 
rate and at the desired depth; and (5) crop 
response. 
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Relative Cost of Nitrogen 
Anhydrous ammonia is the cheapest source 
of nitrogen available. The 1947 relative retail 
prices of nitrogen in Mississippi were: 





Source Cost Per Pound 
of Nitrogen 
ORUMRMUMMER: obo oas scum posse 17 cents 
SUMMA ES Chics lswka cue ses 13 cents 
Ammonium Nitrate............... 10 cents 
Anhydrous Ammonia............. 6 cents 


I have heard some comment that the retail 
price of nitrogen as anhydrous ammonia may 
advance to 7.3 cents per pound for next year. 

The cost of anhydrous ammonia in the 
future will depend upon the length of the 
storage period, which will depend upon the de- 
mand for this product as well as upon 
seasonal use. 


Adaptation to Machine Application 


Anhydrous ammonia is transported in 
tanks mounted on trucks or trailers. A 1,080- 
gallon trailer which may be pulled behind a 
pick-up truck may contain 4,100 pounds of 
nitrogen, which is equivalent to 25,600 pounds 
of nitrate of soda. 

Anhydrous ammonia has been applied in a 
‘single operation on bedded or flat land before 
planting and in sidedressing crops. It has 
also been applied in combination with listing 
land before planting. It is also adapted to 
application in the planting operation, and in 
the cultivation operation, with only a minor 
reduction in the acreage which may be cov- 
ered. 

The tanks mounted on medium and heavy 
tractors hold (up to) 100 gallons of ammonia, 
containing 410 pounds of nitrogen, which is 
equivalent to 2,560 pounds of nitrate of soda. 
With an application of 41 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre, this quantity of nitrogen is sufficient 
for 10 acres. 

A four-row tractor with one operator may 
apply nitrogen as anhydrous ammonia to 
from 40 to 80 acres per day, depending upon 
the speed and length of day. The ammonia 
is covered when it is applied. 

With the equipment available, two men 
with a tractor normally apply solid fertilizer 
to 20 to 25 acres per day; however, the acreage 
covered may reach 40 acres per day with some 
equipment which is in use. In most cases, 
solid fertilizers have to be covered in a sep- 
arate operation. 


Application on a Service Basis 
A considerable acreage has been fertilized 
with anhydrous ammonia on a service basis 


this year. With a 40-pound rate of applica- 
tion, the service charge, in addition to the 
retail price of the nitrogen, has been $2.60 to 
$3.60 per acre, which includes hauling the 
ammonia. The total cost of the nitrogen ap- 
plied has been 12% to 15 cents per pound. 
The cost of the equipment involved is $2,000 
to $2,500. 

If a tractor covers 40 acres per day the in- 
come is $104 to $144 per day, which is prob- 
ably much more than the trade will tolerate 
under competitive conditions. If ammonia 
were applied for the difference between the 
cost of nitrogen as ammonia and ammonium 
nitrate, the cost for application of 40 pounds 
per acre would be $1.60 per acre, or $64 for 
40 acres. This appears to be a good income 
for the equipment involved. 


Ease of Application at a Uniform Rate 
and at the Desired Depth 

The uniformity of application is much 
greater than is usually obtained with solids. 
It is estimated that a careful operator may 
maintain the rate of application within a 
plus or minus five per cent during 95 per cent 
of the time without taking undue precautions, 
However, some uneven application has been 
obtained due to failure to remove trash from 
the orifices. 

The depth of application is limited only by 
the height of the lift of the applicators. When 
applied with the applicators attached to the 
cultivator frames, a six-inch depth is the 
practical limit. With equipment with a higher 
lift, deeper application may be obtained. 


Crop Response to Ammonia and 
Ammonium Nitrate 

Preference of Young Plants for Ammonia. 
Young cotton and particularly young corn 
prefer ammonia to nitrate nitrogen. When 
these young plants have ammonia available, 
they grow more rapidly than when only ni- 
trate nitrogen is the source of nitrogen. Rapid 
growth of young plants facilitates cultivation. 

Due to nitrification of ammonia in the soil, 
it is necessary to apply ammonia at or close 
to planting time if the ammonium stimulation 
is to be obtained. From this standpoint the 
application of ammonia in the planting oper- 
ation appears to be ideal. In addition, apply- 
ing ammonia in the planting operation would 
save one trip over the land. 

Older plants prefer nitrate nitrogen. If 
ammonia were applied at planting time, it 
would supply young plants with ammonia 
and older plants with nitrate nitrogen, which 
appears to be ideal. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Fertilizer Industry Means Service’ 


By WELLER NOBLE 


Chairman of the Board of Directors, The National Fertilizer Associaton 


(Continued from the issue of November 29, 1947) 


Service to New Areas 

As I have stated, we are essentially a serv- 
ice industry, and it is obviously our duty, 
therefore, to develop new territories so that 
farmers in new areas may profit by the use of 
fertilizers. 

In the United States there are over 6,000,- 
000 farms of the size of 300 acres or less. If in 
1946 the average sale amountéd to 10 tons, 
fertilizers were applied on only 1,500,000 
farms in that year. Even though the average 
sale amounted to but five tons, there is still 
left a vast field for new business. 

Another way of expressing the same idea 
can be made as to total acres. In the United 
States over 800,000,000 acres are utilized for 
crops and pastures. If the average of 500 
pounds of fertilizer per acre was applied to 
the land in 1946 (and this is a conservative 
figure), only 60,000,000 acres were fertilized 
in that year and it is likely that the figure 
would be nearer 50,000,000 acres. 

It is evident, therefore, that an enormous 
acreage, which is a potential field for fertilizers, 
should be developed. Despite current short- 
ages in some areas, producers should survey 
carefully the opportunities that present them- 
selves, and prepare to be in a position to sat- 
isfy, as promptly and as fully as possible, the 
needs which are disclosed. 

Of recent years considerable publicity and 
criticism has been directed toward our indus- 
try because of its inability to supply the en- 
tire demand for fertilizers, particularly in 
new areas. Statistics indicate that the ferti- 
lizer industry performed magnificently in its 
distribution of fertilizers in those States which, 
prior to the war, neither desired nor used a 
significant tonnage of fertilizers. Prior to 1940, 
plants were established in areas where the de- 
mand and usage warranted investments in 
fertilizer plants, and it was those areas, in 
reality, which supported the industry. 

In 1940, according to official figures, 
7,778,000 tons of commercially distributed 





* An address to the Fall Meeting of The National 
Fertilizer Association, Atlanta, Ga., November 11, 1947. 


fertilizers were used in the United States. 
Seventy six per cent of this quantity, or 
5,893,000 tons, was used in 12 States. In 1946, 
a total of 14,530,000 tons of fertilizers was 
delivered to farmers in the United States by 
commercial producers, with but about 65.5 
per cent, or 9,508,000 tons, being delivered 
to the 12 principal fertilizer-consuming 
States. In other words, the increase in deliver- 
ies to the 12 principal fertilizer-consuming 
States in 1946 amounted to 3,615,000 tons, or 
61.3 per cent; whereas in other areas, the in- 
crease in deliveries in 1946 amounted to 
3,137,000 tons, or 166.4 per cent. It is sig- 
nificant to note that the tonnage shipped to 
other than the 12 major fertilizer-consuming 
States in 1946, amounting to 5,022,000 tons, 
equals about 65 per cent of the total tonnage 
sold in the entire United States in 1940. It 
is apparent from these figures that the industry 
is doing a fine job in supplying fertilizer to 
areas where fertilizer use heretofore has been 
less extensive. 

As mentioned previously, many new plants 
have been erected in new areas, or are in con- 
templation as soon as materials and equip- 
ment are available, and it is hoped that the 
demand will continue, so as to warrant such 
capital outlay by the industry. 


Higher Analysis Fertilizers 

Much progress has been made in recent 
years in the elimination of low analysis grades 
and substituting therefor medium to rela- 
tively high analyses. This progress has been 
more sectional, however, than universal. 
A. L. Mehring of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in his report for the 
year ended June 30, 1946, outlined some in- 
teresting data. Seven grades, in the order 
outlined, accounted for 52 per cent of all 
mixed fertilizer consumed in the United 
States for the period mentioned. 

These were: 2-12-6; 3-9-6; 3-12-6; 5-10-5; 
5-10-6; 4-8-6; and 412-4. One grade 
(2-12-6) accounted for 1314 per cent of all 
mixed fertilizer sold in the United States 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Crop Goals for 1948 Announced 


National goals for 1948, calling on farmers 
for top production not greatly different from 
wartime totals, were announced on November 
21st by Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson. The goals seek a total of 356 
million acres, of which 296 million are for 
cultivated crops and the balance for hay crops. 
This exceeds indicated actual acreages for 
1947 by about 9 million acres and continues 
the high total sought through last year’s 
goals. 

With the exception of a few commodities 
for which the desirable 1948 output is still 
indefinite, the 1948 goals round out the pro- 
duction pattern recommended to farmers as a 
guide for next year. 

Underlying the continuing high goals is a 
recognition of the world need for food and 
this country’s own high domestic-consump- 
tion requirements. This is particularly evi- 
dent in the goals for wheat, feed grains, rice, 
and dry beans. To prevent the waste of 








1948 GOALS 
Planted Suggested 
Acres Goal 
Commodity 1947 1948 
Crops Thousands 
REM se Ort he ears cients Wie 86,424 92,120 
Sorghums, excl. sirup.......... 11,729 16,000 
Soybeans for beans!........... 10,698 10,800 
Peantits, alone. .............. 3,873 22,359 
CRO BUAY Bvigis sccinsaree saae 21,389 22,000 
COS ee ee re 1,914 51,552 
Sugarcane, excl. sirup!........ 320 4320 
SEGPAT RING oo sw oo visbisie sc ess 966 4966 
Potatoes, Irtah..............6. 2,239 $2,352 
SWECEWIOLALORS 5.6.5.5 6 sss oe aes 651 3651 
Beans, Dry edible............ 1,887 2,184 
Peas, Dry Gane. 2... 5.68.0. 564 507 
Truck Crops: 
Por proveasiip........ 55.046 2,026 32,004 
oe 1,896 1,866 
Intertilled Crops... ........5.. 146,576 155,681 
(Ca ESSE ee eee 42,689 43,670 
MARCG chan Gaeck an onsesaaws 12,268 12,786 
OS EGE Pa ae ese ae 77,059 575,095 
MINNA once seta cudsuwie ws 4,312 4,300 
LO eee ne 1,636 1,636 
BGR auee te cow sanigkus 1,953 52,458 
Close-growing Crops.......... 139,917 139,934 
RGN AG MON G65 sins 0108's «5 \06 60,339. 60,339 
Uc LS aaa 346,832 355,954 


1 Harvested. 

2 Allotment. 

3 Goal to be developed at a later date. Figure used 
here is preliminary estimate. 

4 Sugar Act of 1948 is applicable. Figure used here is 
indicated 1947 acreage. 

5 Final goal, as announced. 

6 Includes acreage planted in fall for harvesting in 
ucceeding spring. 
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production facilities through output in excess 
of demand, however, some shifts from war 
crops are indicated, in line with changing 
needs. 

‘Today, more than ever, U. S. farm produc- 
tion is a key factor in world recovery,” Sec- 
retary Anderson said. “But, if this Nation 
is to provide a good share of the food needed 
so desperately by hungry nations abroad, it 
will mean an inevitably heavy drain on our 
already-strained soil resources. The con- 
tinued large acreages suggested for cultivated 
crops means a delay in working toward a 
better balance between soil-depleting and 
soil-conserving crops. 

“Farmers must take all possible precau- 
tions to guard against irreparable damage to 
the land. In the years to come, this will mean 
an urgent need for greatly accelerated con- 
servation.” 

If foremost importance, because of the 
worldwide demand, are the goals for feed 
grains—corn, oats, barley, and sorghums for 
grain. These goals include a 2727 margin to 
provide for some shift as between wheat and 
other grains, since unpredictable factors, such 
as weather, may prevent reaching the full 
wheat acreage goal. 

The world situation in fats and oils is still 
such that maintenance of high production is 
recommended for soybeans and flaxseed. 


Indian Rivalry Affects Burlap 
Market 


The partition of the old Indian Govern- 
ment into the two states of India and Pakistan 
has had its repercussions which are felt in 
many industries, among which is that of the 
humble though useful burlap bag. Most of the 
raw jute is grown in Pakistan and is shipped 
to Calcutta where some of it is woven into 
burlap and the balance exported to mills in 
other countries, particularly to Dundee, 
Scotland. 

In order to encourage the formation of a 
complete burlap industry in Pakistan, the 
government of that country has imposed an 
export tax of 27 rupees ($8.10) per bale on 
raw jute exported to Calcutta. This amounts 
to about 81% per cent of the present market 
price and would add about 1 cent per pound 
to the price of burlap. The Indian Govern- 
ment is now threatening to add an additional 
tax on Pakistan jute exported through Cal- 
cutta. So far, efforts to reach a solution of 
the problem by the two governments has 
shown no signs of success. 





Theefforts of Pakistan to develop a jute pro- 
cessing industry and an export point at the 
port of Chittagong are stymied by the lack 
of foreign exchange to buy machinery and 
equipment, and this currency cannot be ob- 
tained until they can get a market for their 
present supplies of jute. Eventually a solu- 
tion to the problem will be worked out, but 
in the meantime a shortage of burlap is being 
felt all over the world. 


Another Fertilizer Bill Introduced 


The latest fertilizer bill to be introduced in 
Congress is one by Representative John Jen- 
nings, Jr., of Tennessee. This bill (H. R. 
4562) proposes to grant the Secretary of 
Agriculture extensive authority in connection 
with production of “phosphate, potash and 
nitrate fertilizers’ and their distribution to 
farmers; to authorize and direct him to allo- 
cate raw materials for the manufacture of 
fertilizers; and to appropriate $100,000,000 
(including administrative expenses) for pay- 
ments or grants to farmers, conditioned upon 
the application of “phosphate, potash and 
nitrate fertilizers” to increase the production 


of food and feed crops. 


The Secretary is authorized to use the plants 
already owned and controlled by the United 
States, and also “to acquire by lease other 
necessary plants and facilities and to contract 
with persons for the purpose of the manufac- 
ture and distribution of such fertilizing ma- 
terials.” The bill does not specify whether 
such ‘‘leases” are to be mandatory on the 
present owners of such plants. 

The bill has been referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture but no hearings have as yet, 
been scheduled. The industry is prepared to 
oppose such a dictatorship as is proposed. 


Imports of German Potash 
Reported 


Recent arrivals of two cargoes of sulphate 
of potash from Germany have been reported in 
the daily press. Four thousand tons of this 
material were landed at Norfolk, Va., during 
the last week of November while another 
freighter brought 3,500 tons to Wilmington, 
N. C., the following week. A third cargo of 
3,500 tons is said to be enroute to either 
Charleston or Savannah. The material is 
al] consigned to Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Company. - a gti 
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October Tag Sales 


Reports of State control officials to The 
National Fertilizer Association indicate that 
fertilizer tax tag sales in 16 States during 
October amounted to 536,000 equivalent 
short tons. Although sales were 8 per cent 
below the 584,000 tons reported for last Octo- 
ber, they were higher than for any other 
October on record. 

Sales in the 11 Southern States, amounting 
to 415,000 equivalent short tons, were 21 per 
cent below a year ago, but 10 per cent above 
two years ago. Compared with last October, 
sales were lower for six States, with tonnage 
decreases ranging from 176 tons for Virginia 
to 49,000 tons for Georgia. The other five 
States reported increases, ranging from 2,000 


tons for Arkansas to 18,000 for South Carolina. 
Sales in the five Midwestern States, equivalent 
to 121,000 short tons, were 93 per cent above 
the 63,000 tons reported for a year ago and 
more than twice as great as the amount 
reported for October, 1945. Compared with 
last October, sales increased for Illinois, In- 
diana and Kentucky, with greatest tonnage 
increases in the order in which the States were 
listed; sales in Missouri weré 9,000 tons below 
last year and sales in Kansas were 4,000 tons 
lower. 


January—October Sales 
January—October tag sales were equivalent 
to 7,648,000 short tons, a decrease of 2 per 
cent from last year, but were higher than for 
any other January—October period. 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 
COMPILED BY THE NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 




















OcTOBER JANUARY-OCTOBER 
1947 1946 1945 % of 1947 1946 1945 
STATE Tons Tons Tons 1946 Tons Tons Tons 

PM Nik ki tae Sony eas 48,766 48,942 32,466 99 590,320 596,220 531,716 
oe Ce ee 97,115 88,321 60,906 98 1,347,834 _1,370,372 1,268,756 
SLE ROMTOMINA. . . 5 spo eases ss 75,200 56,985 33,280 98 762,689 781,020 25,260 
SEEMS Sc enis cbcbice exces aes 23,042 71,970 59,854 95 964,861 1,018,159 989,702 
tl ne ee pemes 97,736 130,056 125,542 79 673,033 854,288 716,470 
Ea skp aKa Rowe bis x 10,800 33,500 16,400 81 622,300 766,050 665,500 
a ees 8,027 26,940 19,975 101 307,098 304,634 267,202 
ee ee eee 6,411 4,500 3,200 103 146,279 141,550 113,400 
fo ee ee ere ee 1( ,760 32,300 6,024 87 202,703 232,718 213,510 
5 aS See ares 30,703 26,251 16 940 111 347,748 314,083 191,855 
MIN es oh oan ksan So0s ss 6,000 1,960 2,950 146 74,432 50,936 22,312 

og ee 414,560 521,725 377,537 94 6,039,297 6,430,030 5,705,683 
RMNORY SOT Cea sek tues eee 43,635 19,875 26,566 116 591,640 511,617 408,606 
een oe es ae 40,250 8,050 11,750 124 341,125 274,603 218,514 
Oo See 28,675 13,650 14,905 121 352,395 291,641 262,146 
MEDEMNR Es ne Ok Ghky Ses webs 5,575 14,219 1,388 87 219,736 251,978 146,634 
PONE ER CAS ek etc te hw e's 3,040 6,875 2,310 177 104,058 58,863 36,615 

Total Midwest............ 121,175 62,669 56,919 116 1,608,954 1,388,702 1,072,515 

DS) re 535,735 584,394 434,456 98 7,648,251 7,818,732 6,778,196 





FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
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MATERIALS FOR DIRECT APPLICATION 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED FROM FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
FOR CARLOADS OR SEASON'S REQUIREMENTS 





FRANK R. 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
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NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW YORK 


No Slackening in Demand for Fertilizer Materials. Producers Sold up to Capacity. More Activity 


in Feed Material Market. 


Imports of German Potash Reported. Shortage of Ammonium 


Nitrate Caused by Export Requirements 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘“‘The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, December 10, 1947. 


' The demand for fertilizer materials has 
shown no sign of abating. Any increases in 
production of materials which may come 
about by increased plant facilities, will be 
covered by existing orders already on file in 
producer’s sales offices. Consequently no 
spot market can be looked for in the near 
future. 


Organic Materials 

The organic fertilizer materials market 
was fairly stable in price, although prices of 
various vegetable meals fluctuated up and 
down. In some quarters it is believed there is 
a certain amount of speculation going on in 
some of these markets by outsiders. Vege- 
table meals for quick shipment were rather 
hard to find and prices were firm. Future 
positions could be bought at some discount. 
The demand for animal by-products increased 
from the feed trade with the advent of colder 
weather, particularly in the Mid-west. Tank- 
age and blood were well bought at about 
$9.75 to $10.00 per unit of ammonia ($11.85 to 
$12.15 per unit N) Hoofmeal was in demand 
at $8.50 ($10.33 per unit N) f.o.b. shipping 
points. Soybean meal for quick shipment 
sold at from $88.00 to $90.00 per ton, f.o.b. 
Decatur, Ill., while cottonseed meal was 
quoted at around $96.00 per ton, f.o.b. 
Memphis. 

There were several large inquiries in the 
market for garbage tankage, but as prac- 
tically all producers are sold ahead on con- 
tract these orders went unfilled. 


Fish Scrap 
The season is entirely over for fishing in the 
North and reports from North Carolina so 
far indicate a poor catch due to unfavorable 
weather conditions. Last sales of fishmeal for 
feed made at about $165.00 per ton. 


Castor Pomace 
Producers were busy filling previous con- 
tracts with a good demand noted from several 
sections. 


Potash 

It is reported that about 12,000 tons of 
German sulphate of potash will arrive shortly 
at middle Atlantic Coast ports but it is 
understood the material has previously been 
sold. This material is badly needed. Domes- 
tic producers report the boxcar situation has 
improved somewhat and they are making 
shipments as fast as their facilities will permit. 


Superphosphate 
Reports were current that the supply 
situation has improved somewhat in the 
Southeast. There is a heavy export demand 
for triple superphosphate, with only a negligi- 
ble amount said to be available. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
While domestic producers are shipping the 
material out as fast as produced, the demand 
still exceeds the available supply. China was 
taken a considerable amount for export. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
Domestic buyers are finding it hard to fill 
their requirements of this material due to the 
export demand. Some manufacturers have 
been directed by the Government to turn 
over a good part of their production to the 
export trade. 


Nitrate of Soda 
Shipments from Chile are said to be arriv- 
ing on schedule but the producers are allocat- 
ing their material to old customers. 


Bone Meal 
As the fertilizer season draws nearer, the 
demand for both steamed ‘and raw bonemeal 
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has increased and raw bone meal is particu- 
larly difficult to obtain. Some producers are 
sold ahead. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 
With numerous inquiries in the market, no 
material was reported available as producers 
are sold ahead on contract to regular cus- 
tomers. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Better Movement of Raw Materials Due to Im- 
proved Car Supply. Increase in Sulphate of 
Ammonia Prices Expected 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer”’ 


PHILADELPHIA, December 8, 1947. 

While shipments on contracts have been 
moving fairly well due to improved car 
supply, the demand for raw materials still 
continues from practically all sections. Re- 
newed demand from the feeding trade has 
added strength to the blood and tankage 
market. It is reported that a bill has just 
been introduced in Congress, which if it 
becomes law will place the fertilizer industry 
under virtual dictatorship. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—This continues in 
short supply, and prices rule high for the 
material that happens to be availiable for 
spot delivery. It has been suggested that a 
general increase in price at producing plants 
may be expected at the turn of the year, but 
this is by no means a certainty. 

Nitrate of Soda.—While imports are ar- 
riving on schedule, the demand continues 
ahead of supply, and there is ready outlet for 
any available material. 

Nitrate of Ammonia.—Demand exceeds 
supply and production is gold well ahead. 

Castor Pomace.—There is no free market, 
the production being sold on contract for 
months ahead. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone.—Prices are higher 
due to renewed demand from the feeding 
trade. Blood was quoted at $10.00 per unit of 
ammonia ($12.15 per unit N), and tankage 
tankage sold as high at $10.50 ($12.76 per 
unit N). Steamed bone was offered at $45.00 
to $50.00, but raw bone is practically off the 
market. 

Fish Scrap.—No offerings of scrap are in 
evidence, but meal in limited amount was 
quoted at $155.00 to $165.00 per ton. 


Phosphate Rock.—Car supply position 


has improved and the demand continues 
sufficiently strong to keep up with production. 

Superphosphate.—Market is still in rather 
tight position, although an easier tendency 


is reported in some areas. Production is said to 
be well above last year. 


Potash.—Domestic shipments are increas- 
ing, due to improved car supply. A lot of 
su!phate of potash is reported just unloaded at 
a southern port, and another similar lot is said 
to be leaving Europe this week. The source 
is said to be the American zone in Germany. 


CHARLESTON 


Mixed Goods Shipments to Date Less Than Last 
Year. Boxcar Scarcity Shows Improvement. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘“‘The American Fertilizer”’ 


CHARLESTON, December 6, 1947. 

All fertilizer materials remain short of 
demand. Movement of mixed goods to the 
country as indicated by tag sales is generally 
less than for the same period last year, but 
some states, such as South Carolina, Arkansas 
and the midwestern states, are ahead on 
shipments. 

Organics.—Interest in organics is mainly 
from the feed trade with very little interest 
being shown by fertilizer manufacturers. 
South American organics are still too high 
for domestic fertilizer manufacturers’ ideas 
of price. Domestic nitrogenous continues 
at $6.50 per unit of ammonia ($7.90 per 





Need An 
ACID 
PLANT? 


Cuemico service 
covers every detail 
in the design and 
construction of an 
acid plant. Backed 
by over a quarter 
of a century's ex- 
perience, Chemico’s 
well-qualified en- 
gineers take charge 


CONSULT 
of each step. . 


CHEMICO : 


the plant to the training of operating person- 
nel. Performance Guarantees provide assur- 
ance that your completed plant will operate 
efficiently and economically. A consultation 
involves no obligation. 





CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1,N. Y. 
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Here’s that old fellow breaking through 
again with sincere wishes for a 


Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Year 


from 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Ship- 


ping: Sacks, the preferred shipping sacks of the 
fertilizer industry. 
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unit N) in bulk, f.o.b. midwestern production 
point. 

Castor Pomace.—No change has been indi- 
cated in the market recently and supplies are 
mainly moving against existing contracts. 
No new prices have been reported. 

Potash.—Shipments against contracts are 
approximately two months behind, but im- 
provement in the box car situation late in 
November allowed better distribution in the 
last two weeks. Prices are firm and unchanged. 
There are no further reports of additional 
quantities of imported potash. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Importations are on 
schedule, but demand still is ahead of supply 
and the market continues tight. No change 
in price has been announced. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market is 
strong with demand in excess of output. 
Stocks are low and prices firm. 

Dried Ground Blood.—Interest on the part 
of the feed market has increased the price in 
the west to $10.00 per unit of ammonia ($12.15 
per unit N) in bulk, f.o.b. Chicago. New York 
material is selling at around $9.75 ($11.85 
per unit N) in bulk. 

Tankage.—Feeding interest has also in- 
creased the price on tankage to $10.50 per 
unit of ammonia ($12.76 per unit N) in 


GF Rey Ah Rey eh Rey Ah Rey Ph Rey Hh Rep Hh Wey Ah ey Me 


New York and in the Chicago area. Offering 
are light. 


Superphosphate.—September production of 
superphosphate amounted to approximately 
809,000 tons of 18 per cent material. This 
production was 12 per cent above that re- 
ported for the same period last year. In spite 
of increased production, the market is tight 
and supplies extremely scarce. 

Phosphate Rock.—Current demand main- 
tains the market in a tight position. Move- 
ment improved slightly in recent weeks be- 
cause of a better allocation of boxcars. 
Practically no stocks can be accumulated on 
account of demand. 


CHICAGO 


Bartering in Fertilizer Materials Re-appears but 
With Little Success. Feed Material Demand Good 
Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 


CuicaGo, December 6, 1947 

The scarcity. of organic materials has 
again been demonstrated by the reappearance 
in the market of bartering propositions, The 
proposed exchanges, however, are invariably 
for materials which are difficult to obtain. 
Some fertilizer steamed bone meal has been 
offered but prices seemingly are too high. 

In the feed market there still is a good 
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Free 


—a booklet describing the 160-FB 
St. Regis packer. Write for it. See 
how the team can go to work for you. 














You'll back this team 
when you see how it 
Saves time and money 





Two star players— the St. Regis 160-FB valve 
bag filling machine, and the multiwall paper 
valve bag. What a packaging team they make! 

That packer’s really fast! It automatically 
weighs and fills from 12 to 16 multiwall paper 
valve bags a minute on a straight run of a 
single grade of fertilizer — with one operator. 
All in all, it provides a faster, cleaner, labor- 
saving packaging operation. 

Worthy team-mate is the husky Multiwall. 
It’s preclosed, except for the valve through 
which it’s filled:Mhhat valve clases automati- 
cally from the weight ‘contents. Faster 
_... less expensive . .° bag-closing 
methods. 

Clean, compact Multiw% 
handled by one man. Special 
gives maximum protection ag 
as moisture-vapor penetration 
lizer free-flowing. Your cust@ 
Multiwalls. 










MULTIPLY PROTECTION * MULTIPLY SALABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


NEW YORK 17: 230 PARK + CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2- 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. » SAN FRANCISCO 4- 1 Montgomery St. © ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hamilton St. 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO., (CAN.) LTD MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 
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demand for wet rendered tankage and blood, 
and considerable improved buying interest. 


Fertilizer Purchases In Foreign 
Interim Aid Bill 

In the so-called “‘stop-gap”’ bill for aid to 
France, Italy and Austria now being debated 
in Congress, $27,000,000 is alloted for the 
purchase of fertilizers. According to Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg, one of the sponsors of the 
bill, $17,000,000 of the above amount will be 
spent abroad for European-produced fertilizer 
materials. Fertilizers to the value of $1,000,- 
000 for Austria, will be purchased abroad. 
France will receive $9,000,000 in fertilizers of 
which $6,000 will be spent abroad. Italy will 
receive $17,000,000 of which $10,000,000 will 
be foreign purchases. It is understood that 
the remaining $10,000,000 available for 
France and Italy will be used to take up their 
IEFC allotment of nitrogen from this country 
which they have been unable to do because of 
their lack of dollar exchange. 


Commercial Solvents Advances 


Walker and Perry 

At the November meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion. Major Theodore P. Walker was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Board. Henry E. 
Perry, formerly executive vice-president, was 
elected president of the Corporation to fill the 
position left vacant by Major Walker’s 
elevation to the chairmanship .Major Walker 
will continue active participation in the man- 
agement of the Corporation. 


V-C Starts Company Publication 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora- 
tion has started the publication of a very 
attractive house-organ V-C News which is 
edited by and for the employees of that 


company. The editorial staff includes Alfred 
J. Dickinson, editor; R. Clifton Long, man- 
againg editor; Richard H. Decker, business 
manager; Curtis B. Alderman and Katharyne 
Hechler, associate editors; W. Carter 
Childress, Edna Duncan, Jean Tiller, D. 


ea thitt tts 


Dependable > 
for Fifty Years Fertilizer 
F ed 1834 Mixing Units 


STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 505 indians av 


Batch Mixers— 


Harold Johnson, Hazel Laird, Geraldine 
Smith, Frances Thrasher, assistant editors; 
J. Frasia Butler, circulation manager. 

Included in the current November issue is 
an interesting article on the new V-C phos- 
phate rock development in Florida, a second 
installment on the early history of the com- 
pany, and several pages of news items regard- 
ing members of the V-C staff in the various 
factories and divisions. Well printed in three 
colors and profusely illustrated, the V-C 
News should be an effective means of cement- 
ing the relationship and cooperation of the 
great V-C organization. 


Gunn Appointed Chilean Nitrate 
Atlanta Manager 

The Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation has 
announced the appointment of Watts Gunn 
as District Manager of the Atlanta office, 
succeeding the late W. E. Matthews. 

Mr. Gunn joined the Chilean organization 
in 1938 as sales representative in Florida. 
Later he assumed direct supervision of the 
company’s port and warehouse operations, 
from which post he takes over his new duties 
as manager for Georgia and Florida. 


New Bradley Pulverizer Booklet 

The Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa., 
has issued an attractive 24-page booklet, 
Catalog No. 59, describing the new Type H 
Bradley Hercules Mill which is now in pro- 
duction for delivery in 1948. The new mill 
incorporates a number of improvements de- 
veloped during the past years and is temed 
by the company as the most rugged, compact 
and accessible pulverizer designed during their 
55 years of manufacture. 

The hourly capacity of the Type H mill is 
given as 25 tons of phosphate rock, 20 tons of 
phosphate rock clinker and 30 to 40 tons of 
agricultural limestone. In grinding phosphate 
rock, 90 to 95 per cent passes a 60-mesh sieve, 
up to 80 per cent a 100-mesh, and up to 60 per 
cent passing 200-mesh. Copies of the booklet 
can be obtained by writing the office of the 
company. 
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ALEX. M. MciVER Established 1915 H. H. McIVER 
ALEX. M. McIVER & SON 


BROKERS 
SPECIALIZING ® Sulphuric Acid 


® Nitrogenous Materials 

® Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 

® Phosphate Rock 

® Bone Meals 

® Oil Mill Products 

® High Testing Dolomitic Lime 

® Dry Rendered Tankage 

© Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 





Representatives Virginia Carolina Chemical Corporation Bag Department 
Burlap Bags Cotton Bags 
SOUTH AMERICAN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Peoples Office Building Charleston, S. C. 
Phones: Local 2-4627—L. D. 921-922 








THE MIKRO-SAMPLMILL 


A Labo rato ry te MU ST ” Designed, refined : and simplified ; with the collaboration of widely 


recognized authorities in the fertilizer field, the MIKRO-SAMPLMILL 
R d f meets all-the exacting requirements for exclusive laboratory use. It will 
ea y ') handle a wide variety of materials including mixed feeds and grains, 
but was fashioned primarily for the grinding of analytical samples of 
i 7 die ATE DELIVERY fertilizer materials and mixtures up to 7 per cent of free moisture. 
Samples having a higher moisture content can readily be ground by 
the admixture of diatomaceous earth. 
Its Peak Merits ' 
Assurance Against Contamination through smooth interior surfaces and 
liberal use of stainless steel... Reduced Cleaning Time due to instant 
accessibility of all parts. Complete and thorough cleaning between 
batches generally a matter of only 1Y minutes .. . Maximum Recovery. 
With reasonable care in cleaning, loss of material is negligible even in 
samples as small as 10 gms... Easy Replacements through standardiza- 
tion of design... Extreme Simplicity. One-piece rotor, screen and feed- 
screw can be removed, cleaned and replaced with remarkable speed 
and ease even by unskilled operator. 


For complete details, write for your copy of our new 
MIKRO-SAMPLMILL Bulletin 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
16 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 1506 


TWO | TERES TO )-p MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


motes MIKRO are see 
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MIXED FERTILIZERS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES 

TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
SULPHURIC ACID 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
CALCIUM PHOSPHATES 
MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PHOSPHATES 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
CLEANSERS AND DETERGENTS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


alti ile Vise) ile) vy ualel. 
HOME OFFICE: RICHMOND, VA. 





Liquid Phosphoric Acid 


The increasing use of anhydrous ammonia 


} and ammonia liquor for direct application to 


the soil has resulted in experiments on the 
application of liquid phosphoric acid in the 
same way, according to a report by W. H. 
MaclIntire, head of the Department of Chem- 
istry, University of Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and his associates, which 
is published in the November issue of the 
Journal of the American Society of Agronomy. 

Pot tests were made on rye grass and red 
clover, with comparison being made between 
phosphoric acid and concentrated superphos- 
phate. The results showed increases in 
growth in about the same proportion, with the 
phosphoric acid showing no adverse effect 
on germination. 


International Paper Forms 
Bagpak Division 

John H. Hinman, President of International 
Paper Company, has announced the forma- 
tion of the Company’s Bagpak Division, to 
carry on all its operations involving manu- 
facture and sale of heavy-duty multi-wall 
kraft paper bags. Previously these operations 
were handled by two subsidiary companies, 
George and Sherrard Paper Company and 
Bagpak, Inc., which have been dissolved, and 
by the Company's former International Paper 
Products Division. 





Obituary | 





William E. Matthews, Jr. 

The National Fertilizer Association Con- 
vention in Atlanta was saddened by the 
sudden death on November 10th of William 
E. Matthews, Georgia District Manager of 
the Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation. Mr. 
Matthews, who was 69 years of age, spent his 
entire business career as a salesman of Chilean 
nitrate. Joining the Anglo-Chilean Nitrate 
Co. staff in 1927, he was appointed to the 
head of the Georgia district when that com- 
pany merged with the Chilean Nitrate Sales 
Corporation in 1931. Bill Matthews had a 
host of friends in the fertilizer industry, 
many of whom attended his funeral services 
on November 11th. At the opening session 
of the N. F. A. Convention, his death was 
announced by chairman Noble and the con- 
vention stood in silence in memory of a 
beloved associate. 
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NOW 





NVeteogen 


SOLUTION 


You get these 





Lion Nitrogen Solutions give you the means 
of using maximum amounts of both ammo- 
nia nitrogen and nitrate nitrogen in your 
mixed fertilizers. Lion Nitrogen Solutions 
give you more nitrogen per dollar. Proper- 
ly used, they produce fertilizers that cure 
rapidly, store well and drill efficiently. 
That means extra profit for you because 
Lion Nitrogen Solutions supply in one 
operation the nitrogen that is usually add- 
ed separately by several nitrogen carriers. 
Write to Lion Oil Company, Chemical Divi- 
sion, El Dorado, Arkansas for complete 
details today. 


LION NITROGEN SOLUTIONS—COMPOSITION 


























AMMONIUM | ANHYDROUS _NITROGEN CONTENT (7%) 

LON SOLUTIONS NITRATE =| AMMONIA WATER NITRATE | AMMONIA 
% % % %, % TOTAL 
NITROGEN SOLUTION...1 65.0 27 13.3 11.38 29.22 40.6 
NITROGEN SOLUTION...2 55.5 26.0 18.5 9.71 31.10 40.8 
NITROGEN SOLUTION...3 66.8 16.6 16.6 11.69 25.34 37.0 

















Chemical Divisim 
LION OIL COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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October Sulphate of Ammonia 


The figures of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
show that 73,741 tons of by-product sulphate 
of ammonia were produced in October, an 
increase of almost 8 per cent over September 
production of 68,340 tons. Shipments were 
69,153 tons, somewhat less than production, 
due to shortage of transportation facilities 
which has hampered all fertilizer shipments 
for some months. Stocks on hand at produc- 
ings plants on October 31st were 31,104 tons, 
which is less than two weeks’ production. 

Since the first of the year, the output of by- 
product sulphate of ammonia is $674,084 
tons, an increase of 28 per cent over the same 
portion of 1946. This was due principally to 
absence of strikes in the steel and coal indus- 
tries during the present year. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


Ammonia Liquor 
Tons Tons NH 
Production 
OS ee 73,741 2,188 
September, 1947........... 68,340 2,072 
Cee | eee 66,662 2,318 
ENE Ca, | 674,084 21,398 
ee CRG. | eae 527,343 20,340 
Shipments 
eee |, 69,153 1,916 
September, 1947........... 66,548 1,892 
Otober, 1986..........2... 62,018 2,402 
Stocks on Hand 
CO | 31,104 757 
Se 26,878 633 
OS i | SG eee 45,616 685 


THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY MEANS 
SERVICE 


(Continued from page 11) 


in 1946. Two items appear to be pertinent, 
the first, these seven grades (equal to about 
two per cent of the total number of grades 
sold) account for 52 per cent of the mixed 
fertilizer consumed in the United States; and 
secondly, these grades are not particularly 
high-analysis fertilizers. 

A frequently advanced reason for low- 
analysis grades is farmer demand. The 
farmer naturally wants a fertilizer that will be 
most economical and most efficient for him 
to use, just as he wants the most efficient 
farm equipment and the best automobile. 
So, without discounting the importance of 
his past of present preferences as they may 
affect fertilizer grades, the industry, through 
vigorous and persistent educational work, can 
show him the benefits that will accrue to him 


through the use of higher analysis grades, and 
thus create a demand that will make a sub- 
stantial and constructive contribution to the 
solution of one of industry’s problems. This 
would, if consummated, eliminate much crit- 
icism and, what is more important, would 
render a greater service to our ultimate con- 
sumer, the farmer. It is well to repeat that 
many areas and many companies have cur- 
rently adopted this program, but incidentally, 
the criticism directed to industry because of 
the few exceptions, may be more vocal and 
more potent than the credit given for the 
progressive program of the majority. In 
making these remarks, I am not unmindful 
of the manufacturing problems that may be 
met in some instances, now and in the im- 
mediate future, through shortage of some 
fertilizer materials. 


Business Ethics 

In concluding my discussion of the indus- 
try’s obligation and service to agriculture, I 
desire to briefly state what, to me at least, is 
our most important obligation—that of con- 
tinuing to conduct our business on a moral 
standard of the highest order. 

If our industry follows the cycles of past 
years, in the not too distant future we will 
emerge from the era of scarcity to the era of 
surpluses. This will produce many serious 
problems, all of which can be solved if our in- 
dustry continues to operate on the high 
ethical basis it has followed in making fair 
distribution of its products when supply has 
not met demand. Concretely, my remarks 
on this subject are summed up in what is 
known as ‘‘The Four-Way Test” which has 
been printed and widely circulated by Rotary 
International throughout the world. This is 
a pattern for the standard, which if followed, 
will successfully solve, in my judgment, any 
problem that may arise in the current or 
future operations of our industry. 


Y Wdbeing bood bags 
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TEXTILE BAGS © WATERPROOF PAPER LINED BAGS 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Since 1870 
DALLAS 


DENVER 


Manufacturers 
ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 
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NEW YORK 
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STURTEVANT 


Den and Excavator 


Speeds processing of Superphosphates 


with daily outputs up to 480 tons 


The Sturtevant Den and Excavator unit providesa 
complete method for producing superior, bulky 
yet granular superphosphate for use as fertilizer 
... quickly and economically. Easily operated by 
two men, the unit will produce 30 to 40 tons per 
batch and up to 480 tons per day. 

It measures, combines and mixes sulphuric acid 
and phosphate rock dust... accumulates the re- 
sulting “super” in a car box den in the form of a 
honey-combed mass... automatically removes 
the fumes... dissipates the excess moisture... 
aerates and shaves the block of “super” into thin 
porous and brittle slices .. . fans it into an eleva- 
tor which carries the fine granular result to a con- 
veyor for removal to storage. 

Sturtevant Den and Excavator units are rugged 
and require little if any maintenance. They produce 
a superior fertilizer free from lumps. Write for 
complete details and specifications. 





Designers and Builders of 
CRUSHERS « GRINDERS eSEPARATORS eCONVEYORS ELEVATORS« 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT e MECHANICAL DENS AND 
EXCAVATORS # MIXERS 


STURTEVANT 


MILL COMPANY 





Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
* 

We also manufacture 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
® 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 


Division 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Tampa, Florida 


New York Office: Bales Agents: 

61 Broadway Bradley & Baker 
Washington, D. C. “F 155 East 44th St. 
440 The Woodward Bldg, ie. A New York, N. Y. 

A Mark of in Reliability 








FERTILIZER 
SCREENS 


BY LINK-BELT 





If you have a problem involving the sizing, washing, 
dewatering or recovering any kind of wet or dry material 
in the fertilizer field, get in touch with Link-Belt. Our 
engineers have a vast experience in screening problems, 
and we manufacture and install all commercial sizes of 
screens in different types. The right screen for your job 
means lower cost, higher efficiency and longer life. Ask 
for Books 1762-A and 1977-A. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 10,609 
2045 W. Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia 40. 
Offices and distributors 
in all principal cities. 


ALLS: 4 § 


VIBRATING SCREENS& 
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“The Four-Way Test: 

(1) Is it the truth? 

(2) Is it fair to all concerned? 

(3) Will it build good-will for the business 
or profession and better friendships for our 

ople? 

(4) Will it be profitable to all concerned ?”’ 

It is well to repeat my firm conviction that 
present and future problems will be resolved 
with credit to our industry if the principles 
enunciated in Rotary’s ‘‘Four-Way Test” 
are followed. 


T. N. Barksdale Joins Bemis 
Memphis Sales Division 

T. N. Barksdale, until recently in charge of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company’s Baltimore Sales 
Office, has assumed new sales responsibilities 
at the Bemis Sales Division. This office covers 
all of Tennessee and Mississippi and portions 
of five other states. Mr. Barksdale has been 
with Bemis Bro. Bag Co. for twenty-two 
years. Last May he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Norfolk Chapter Bemis 20-Year 
Club—a veteran company employee group 
which now has over a thousand members. 


Siems Urges More Detailed Plant 
Plant Growth Experiments 

The need for determining all of the factors 
and conditions that have to do with the 
maximum yield of the most important crops 
in each State was stressed by Dr. H. B. Siems, 
Chairman of the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion’s Plant Food Research Committee at the 
recent dinner given by the Committee in 
Cincinnati. Dr. Siems pointed out that this 
was desirable, even though creation of certain 
‘conditions may at first not appear profitable. 

After it has been determined what the opti- 
mum conditions are for maximum yield, 






~~ 
~~ PULVERRZED 


MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 


“It’s a Dolomite” 


American Limestone Company 


quality considered, the practical agronomist 
and farmer can decide what is practicable 
and profitable, Dr. Siems remarked. Studies 
of this kind, he said, have been conducted in 
recent years on corn in the Corn Belt and in 
Southeastern States and have yielded in- 
formation of great benefit to American agri- 
culture. There is good reason to believe that 
similar studies on the other important agricul- 
tural crops will yield extremely valuable 
information. Factors such as suitable varie- 
ties, amounts, analysis, plant nutrient place- 
ment, moisture relations, plant population, 
light intensity, etc., should be studied. It is 
only after we know what each factor con- 
tributes to yield and quality that we can 
determine whether the cost of controlling such 
factors is within practical limits. 

If this country should some day face a very 
serious national emergency and possibly be 
drawn into a world conflict, information of 
this type would be of great value, Dr. Siems 
concluded. 


CONTROL PROBLEMS IN THE FERTILIZER 
INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 8) 
spite of the fact that satisfactory methods for 
some of the less common plant nutrient ele- 
ments are not available. In this connection 
boron is outstanding. We also need more 
reliable methods for nitrate nitrogen and 
moisture. 

Sampling now is the trouble maker and the 
problem that gets my vote for the number one 
position on any list. It is deserving not of the 
few minutes that can now be devoted to it but 
rather of a full day’s program. 

In saying this, I have in mind the work of 
both the fertilizer industry and the State 
inspection service. There seems little doubt 
that a high percentage of the unsatisfactory 
analyses reported today are due to samples 






Knoxville, Tenn. 
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RY WORLD 


Replenishment of the soil through the sound and adequate use of the correct 
type of fertilizer is more than ever essential if America is to be called upon for 

an ever increasing share of the world’s food-stuffs. 

In such replenishment, Potash plays a most important part. For Potash aids 

crop production in two ways. First, as a vital soil nutrient. And second, as a crop 
strengthener—helping to resist disease and drought. 

For today’s hungry world, Sunshine State Potash holds great promise of the 

food so urgently needed. 
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HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 


RANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 
48/52% K20 


MANURE SALTS 
22/26% k20 











UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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that are not truly representative of the fertil- 
izer from which they are taken. There are 
too many cases with no other logical explana- 
tion and too many cases where a second sample 
has given entirely different results, to believe 
otherwise. 

Satisfactory chemical control in the factory 
and efficient and fair administration of State 
control laws, alike, are dependent upon effec- 
tive work by men who take and prepare the 
samples. These are difficult jobs with present 
day fertilizers and deserving of intense study 
by the best talent that can be assigned to the 
problem. 

And while these studies are in progress, our 
own experiences have shown that the situation 
can be greatly improved by a more diligent 
application of the things we already know—by 
honestly admitting that there is a serious 
sampling problem, by discarding the idea that 
sampling is a job anyone can do, by keeping 
the sampling job out of the hands of inex- 
perienced operators unless they are under 
strict supervision, by not giving the sampler 
more work than he can properly handle, by 
giving as much attention to the preparation 
of samples as to the taking, by remembering 
that a poor sample is worse than no sample at 
all, and by willingness to do whatever is 
necessary to keep the sampling job in capable 
hands. 


THE USE OF ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


(Contined from page 10) 


Response of Corn and Cotton to Ammonia 
and Ammonium Nitrate on Wet Years. The 
data reported for corn and cotton are for 32 
pounds of nitrogen from anhydrous ammonia 
and ammonium nitrate. In 12 tests with 
cotton where ammonia was compared to 
ammonium nitrate on two wet years the fol- 
lowing data were obtained: 


Increase in Yield 


Depth of Lb. Seed Cotton 
Source of Nitrogen Application Per Acre 
Ammonium Nitrate.... 4 in. 305 
Anhydrous Ammonia... 4 in. 386 
Anhydrous Ammonia... 6 in. 424 


Statistically the increase for ammonia over 
ammonium nitrate at the 4-inch depth of 


application is significant; however, in seven 
other tests of a different layout where the 
variations were quite high, ammonia was in- 
ferior to ammonium nitrate, with the differ- 
ence not being significant. 

The reason for the superiority of ammonia 
in the above tests is not known unless it is 
associated with differences in leaching and 
with preference of young cotton for ammonia. 

The 6-inch depth of application of ammonia 
was slightly superior to the 4-inch depth of 
application. 

When nitrogen was applied as a sidedress- 
ing in the 12 tests the following data were 
obtained: 


Increase in Yield 


Depth of | Lb. Seed Cotton 
Source of Nitrogen Application Per Acre 
Anhydrous Ammonia... 4 in. 330 
Ammonium Nitrate.... 4 in. 350 
Ammonium Nitrate.... Surface 348 


For sidedressing on two wet years, anhy- 
drous ammonia and ammonium nitrate made 
practically the same increase in yield of seed 
cotton. Surface application of ammonium 
nitrate was just as effective on those wet years 
as a 4-inch depth of application, which con- 
trasts sharply with the data for dry years 
reported below. 

In 13 tests with corn where ammonia 
was compared to ammonium nitrate at the 
rate of 32 pounds of nitrogen per acre on two 
wet years, the following data were obtained: 


Depth of 
Source of Nitrogen Application 


Increase in Yield 
Bu. Corn Per Acre 


Anhydrous Ammonia... 4 in. 15.4 
Ammonium Nitrate.... 4 in. 13.7 
Ammonium Nitrate.... Surface 12.8 


Anhydrous ammonia was slightly superior 
to ammonium nitrate, and a 4-inch depth of 
application of ammonium nitrate was slightly 
superior to depth application. In five tests 
ammonium nitrate made the same increase in 
yield when applied before planting as when 
applied as a sidedressing. Anhydrous am- 
monia made slightly more corn when used as 
a sidedressing than when applied before 
planting; however, the difference is not sig- 
nificant. The 6-inch depth of application of 
ammonia produced one bushel more corn than 
the 4-inch depth of application in eight tests. 


(To te continued in ne :t issue) 





SOUTHERN STATES PHOSPHATE and FERTILIZER COMPANY 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Manufacturers of 
SULPHURIC ACID, SUPERPHOSPHATE, COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 
and ALL TYPES OF BASE GOODS 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
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TRIPLE & SUPER 





PHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHORIC ACID PLANTS 
& DESIGNS 


NICOLAY TITLESTAD 
CORPORATION 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 






















THE BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS 
AND GRIFFIN MILLS 


For Fine or Semi-Fine Grinding of 


PHOSPHATE ROCKS and LIMESTONE 











Capacities 1 to 50 Tons Per Hour 
Catalogs Mailed on Request 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Allentown, Penna. 








Most farmers agree that you can’t beat the BAGPAK * 3 





ee 


BAGPAKER E-1 (Portable). 
Working with filled bags, 
one operator can close up to 
15 bags per minute. A single 
foot pedal controls both con- 
veyor and sewing head. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 








“cushion-stitch” closure (made by Model E-1 Bagpaker * 
illustrated) for closing heavy-duty multiwall paper bags. 
This “cushion stitch” is tough; in fact, it is the strongest 
part of the bag. Yet it opens neatly, in a flashi—no neces- 
sity to cut and hack at each stitch. 


The “cushion stitch” makes your packaged fertilizer a bet- 
ter seller. Economical to apply. Write Bagpak for details. = 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, Bagpak Division 


International Paper Company, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Joplin, Mo., Baltimore, Los Angeles. 


In Canada: Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa. 
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Ammonium Nitrate 


SUBSIDIARIES: 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 





Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 


Fertilizer ( > Feeding 
Materials _.”3 ES x» Materials 
ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Organic Ammoniates Sulphur 
Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 


Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 
BRANCHES: 
NORFOLK, VA. 








INTERSTATE MILLS, INC, 


CAIRO, ILL. 
onctangge tia CABLE ADDRESS: é 
KSON, : 


ASHCRAFT 
TAMPA, FLA. 


INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
MOUNDS, ILL. 
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ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


auatgye ett 


General offices: HURT BUILDING 
, ATLANTA, GA. 
MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 1685, ATLANTA 1, Ga. 


Divison offices: 


Birmingham, Ala. Baltimore, Md. 
Montgomery, Ala. New York, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro, N. C. 
Albany, Ga. Wilmington, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Augusta, Ga. Sandusky, Ohio 
Columbus, Ga. Columbia, S. C. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
East St. Louis, Ill. Houston, Tex. 
New Orleans, La. Norfolk, Va, 
Presque Isle, Me. Havana, Cuba 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE > 


A CLASSIFIED INDE. TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN ‘*‘THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas Cy, Mo. 

BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton , 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, II. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Huber & Company, New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, III. 

BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimere, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S, C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 





BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, I). 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S, C. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, IIl. 


CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York Ci . 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 


FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Longview-Saginaw Lime Works, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, lll. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Beston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Pulverizing Machinery Co., Summit, N. J. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sedberry, Inc., J. B., Franklin, Tenn. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Link- Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Mizxing, Screening and Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

MACHINERY—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


MIXERS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurera, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
NITRATE OF SODA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J. New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
NOZZLES—Spray 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Empire Chemlcal Corp., Seattle, Wash. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, I! 1 

MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Tilestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Che 1ical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 

American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 

Potash Co. of America, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Cuicago, Ill. 

United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 

Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atianta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
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Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCREENS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, } ass. 


SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 
SULP IURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicaro, II. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentratea 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla 





Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Ce., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos. Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 


phate Gases. Made for “full” is vere superphosphate digging and handling. 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and ‘ } 
“Everdur.” We also make . THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 
“Non-Clog’” Nozzles in Brass — 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays <i 

spray wabphurie aca'piaae Mm | | GASCOYNE. & CO.,INC. 
CATALOG 6-C Established 1887 

Chemists and Assayers 


Public Weighers and Samplers 
MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia, Pa. 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 























SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate ~~ . 4 
Export Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- a 3 a S 

tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also TAG M IN As RS 
Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association ’ 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 438 Lancaster Ave., LANCASTER, PA. 

















WILEY & CoMmPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE 2.MD. 
Chemists ? 








Tankage ; 327 
Blood : South 
Bone : : = La Salle 

All a. Street 
Ammoniates CHICAGO 


A 








Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers. 

The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 
to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $1,00 postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY °%2.:i2s7so7s7==" 

















